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isso. up a valuable Sinking Fund, and had restrained
taxation within    reasonable    limits,   a    declining

revenue showed a diminution in the amount and
the profits of trade. In 1879 the distress among
the industrial classes had been keen and widespread.
At the beginning of 1880 things had begun to mend,
and Lord Derby, a good authority, who was no
longer connected either with his old colleagues or
with his old party, observed in a speech at Hudders-
field that there had never before been so little
suffering in proportion to the commercial disturb-
ance. One part of the United Kingdom, however,
was an exception to the rule. In Ireland there
was real scarcity, and actual want. The Land
League was in the first instance not a political
agitation, though it became one in the hands of
Mr. Parnell. It arose from an inability on the
part of tenants to pay rents which they could not
afford for land which they could not leave. The
country was seething with disaffection, and in a
really dangerous state. Beyond the limits of these
islands the chief points of peril and disquiet were in
South Africa and on the north-western frontier of
India. In South Africa Sir Bartle Frere had
crushed the Zulus. But his policy of Federation
appeared to be a failure, and the Transvaal, so far
from desiring to federate, was chafing against the
British yoke. The language of Mr. Gladstone
and of Lord Hartington was regarded by the
Boers as a distinct pledge that their country would
be given back to them if the Liberals returned to
power. Sir George Colley, who had been Lord
Lytton's secretary in India, became High Com-
missioner of South Africa and Governor of Natal,
in place of Sir Garnet Wolseley, so that Sir
Bartle's jurisdiction was limited to Cape Colony,
The Dutch in the Colony were for the most part
loyal, but the misgovernment of the Transvaal by